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From the Albany Cultivator. 
Tue ImMprovep Cutture or Corron.—No, im. 


Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker —Entectaining the profound- 
est respect and the kindest feelings towards the opinions 
and practices of those planters who are greatly my sen- 
iors in age and in agricultural experience, | propose now, 
in this third paper, to engage in discussing “the principles 
and philosophy of this improvement in the culture of Cot- 
ton.” JT will first remark, directly, gentlemen, what I 
have intimated throughout this correspondence—that in 
conducting these experiments, aud in advocating the claims 
of this improvement, (the leading and meritorious features 
of which belong to your invaluable Cultivator,) J have 
had no ambition to gratify, which is not common to the 
lover of science and agricultural improvement; nor have 
] any interests to subserve thereby, which may not be the 
privilege of every planter in the country, however hum- 
ble his pretensions or ability. Yet, admonished as I have 
been, by the precipitate and unmeasured tirade of vituper- 
ationand spleen, which my first paper excited among the 
corps editorial of the country, and others of ihe “skin- 
ning gentry,” | have not ventured upon this most delicate 
position, though long promised, without again revising 
carefully and practically, the principles and ability of this 
system. 

In my first paper it will be recollected, I stated the grand 
object which this system of improved culture proposes 
to accomplish for the planting interest of the country, and 
I also gave there a fair and impartial, and a most satisfac- 
tory expose of that svstem, (if such it may be styled,) by 
which the cotton plant is at present grown. In my se- 
cond number, I gave in detail, inan equally plain &and sim- 
ple manner, the modus operandi by which my experiments 
were conducted; this was no second hand report, or say- 
so of another person, batin part the work of my own 
hands, and the entire management under my iminediate 
‘supervision. In this paper, | propose giving the why and 
the wherefore, for all this—at least. in my humble opin- 
ion; and to point out the inconsisfent, the reckless and 
grassy policy of the present practices of the country, as 
compared with the systematic, economical and philosophic 
policy of this improvement. 

It is my purpose, gentlemen, first to give you a correct 
sketch of the botanic characteristics of the cotton plant, 
as we meet with it under the circumstance of its most fa- 
vorable culture. Ido not offer this in the spirit of osten- 
tation, to appear learned from the technicals used, (the 
necessary peculiarity of every science.) My object is 
simply to call attention to a subject—too much neglected 
by planters—about which the books are carelessly in er- 
ror; and a proper knowledge of which, in my opinion, 
tends greatly to indicate the best or right mode of cul- 
ture. 

The botanic name then, of the plant we cultivate, is 
Gossypium herbaceum ; we find it in the fifteenth class of 
the Linnean system, (Monadelphia,) aod in the thirteenth 
order, (Polyandria.) The first leaves that make their 
appearance after the cotyledons, three to six, are ovate and 
indicate certainly the sucker or branch limbs, that will 
first put out from the stalk. After these, we have the cotton 
leaf proper, three to five lobed, and mercronate, with one 
gland upon the mid-rib beneath; these leaves invariably 
dicate the arm limb, growing out horizontally, and arti 








out with the arm limb, we have almost invariably a branch 
limb, with several balls—or a stem with one to three balls. 
The stalk is Jigno-herbaceous and pubescent—and in our 
climate an annual, attaining the height of six lo ten feet. 
The period of flowering is from 10th June to frost ; the 
calix double, the outer one three-cleft; capsule, 3 to 5 
celled, with 7 to 9 seeds in a cell, involved in the staple. 
Early in the morning the milk white* bloom may be seen, 
in the form of a conic scroll, emerging from the fringe 
work of its outer calix ; and with the rising sun it unfolds 
the segments of its petal, and by one hour by sun we be- 
hold the full blown bell-forined flower. Thus, blooming 
white, it remains till 12 o'clock, when within 15 minutes 
thereafter, we may observe by the naked eve, a famt ray 
of pink skirting the thin margins of the segments, which 
pink color may be seen by one to two o’elock, to have 
diffused itself thronghout the bloom. | It thus continues 
changing from white to red, till sun up the next morning, 
when it will be found a beautiful beiliiant pink; now with 
the rising sun it gradually wilts, aud by 12 o@elock ut 
drops off, leaving a distinetly formed ball, securely shel- 
tered by its calix. 

This deseription, which is strictly correct, differs in 
several of its’ particalars from Eaton’s and from the mis- 
erably erroneous engraving and description of the same, 
to be found at page 307 of “Sears? Wonders of the 
World,” and yet strange to say, this same engraving, with 
probably but a single correct feature, is copred into the 
“American Agriculturist,” in illustration of an article by 
Dr. Philips. [might point outa half dozen errorsin that 
engraving ; it will answer my present purposes however, 
thatT detain you with but two or three such notices. You 
will first observe the bloom and the deseription given, and 
you will agree with me at once, that Mr. Sears has been 
bugged by an okra flower; the cotton bloom in its heal- 
thy state, is never so much flared, nor has it any red 
spofs in the bottom. Observe again to the left, that young 
ball with its drooping calix; that is altogether unnatural. 
and is never seer except where the worm is or has been. 
You will observe the same error in the opening ball; eve- 
ry little boy, who has picked but filty pounds of cotion, 
will tell you ifthat were the fact,there would beno trashy 
cotton. Tam sure Dr. Philips has detected these blun- 
dérs, with others equally evident. This | sappose will be 
considered a small matter, about which nobody is at fault; 
becatise even intelligent planters have never thought it 
worth while to give a correct description of the cotton 
plant. This same carelessness is observed, when we cast 
our eves upon the large map of Alabama; we there see a 
most impo-ing engraving of a large fancy plani, with its 
one hundred and one errors, if called a cotton plant. Ob- 
serve again, the beautiful and chaste vignette of our own 
excellent aud cherished Southern Cultivator ; we see there 
an engraving Gesigned for te COMO prany yee sau cure 
if the pendent open balls were painted red, you would 
sooner take it for a pomegranate bush ? 

T’o the planter who is satisfied merely to plod along the 
inanimate imitator of some skinning neighbor, this sketch 
will appear a tedious and uninteresting detail. 1 am con- 
vinced, however, of its importance,—and there is @ spirit 
of improvement abroad in the land, which requires, just 
such detail of fact; because it is nut possibleyat least itis 
extremely improbable, that we succeed in improving and 
perfecting the cultare of any article of vegetation until 
we make ourselves weld acquainted with its natural char. 
acteristics. Hence | remark, that when we look upon the 
stately pyramidal appearance of an improved cotton stalk, 
grown under favorable cireumstances, we observe at once 





*The Sea Island Cotton bloom is yellow. 





— indeed, we are forcibly, struck with the distance proper 
in its arrangement upon the soil, which is so clearly in- 
dieated. Again, we observe an uncommonly large amount 
of foliage for an annual, besides some 3 to 4 Ibs. of seed 
cotton upon the stalk—literally crowded. from its’ base, 
upon an area of some 15 to 20 square feet, to-its apex, at 
the height of 6 feet. Now in view of these clearly estab- 
lished facts, the invariable effect of certain well defined 
causes, } shall not suppose any planter so dull as not to 
know what course to pursue, if he finds that it requires a 
given amount of grain to grow a pig to a given size in one 
year, that to produce another such pig the next season, 
the necessary amount of food or gram must be first sup- 
plied. Without the food, the pig will be found at the end 
of the year a landpike ; and so the cotton, without the 
geine or manure, will be found, as is too common, the /it- 
tle Federick! | Were | to assume an affirmative position 
in this analogy, every planter would reply instanter, ahd 
most indignantly too,—Sir, vou are behind the times; our 
own sage Frankliv, more than a half century ago, in his 
friendly advice to Poor Richard, has assured ts dihat by 
constantly taking out of the meal tub and never putting 
in, we shall soon find-the bottom.” Philosophieally true 
this—good homespun and sound doctrine; yet plain and 
simple as be this doctrine, the cotton planter knows it on- 
lv in song—his acquaintance with this golden truth is 
theoretic entirely, His exhausted fields and dwarfish pu- 
ny cotton, tell tales more positively contradictory and 
gloomy, than I have room or inclination here to enumerate. 

The governing principle then, in this improvement, is 
to give constant and diligent attention to Keep the meal 
tubwell supplied. Inthe first place, produce and haul 
out upon your land a sufficiency of good manure, fully to 
supply the requirements of the plantall the season. In 
another place, | have shown it is a perfectly easy matter 
to produce this manure, to which I will further add here, 
that the decaying materials abound spontaneously, scat- 
tered up and down, filling each nook and corner on every 
plantation, during all the season, a wasting nuisance that 
might be easily cullected and converted intoa profitable 
revenue, if but one-third the time,and attention otherwise 
sedulously consumed in the butchery of the soil, in a petit 
war against grass and weeds, the inevitable ‘produce of 
such latitudinarian systems of culiure, was devoted to that 
most valuable employment. In this important department 
of agriculture, science is actively engaged in rendering the 
planter the most essential service. 

Having derived these important indications from the fig- 
ure and natural characteristics of a perfectly matured tot- 
ton plant, the judgment of the planter is brought into’ac- 
tive requisition in properly adjusting its relative position 
in width of row and its situation on the drill, in order that 
we secure the greatest possible advantage in its subsequent 
culture. My own experience inclines me to the opinion 
at ‘ ' ’ i - ; este 4. . ~ -* ete rae | 
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200 bushels of manure per acre, less than ‘fifteen sqnare 
superficial feet to each stalk will be too close. Nor will 
improvement carried to five times that extent, require 
greater distance thap twenty square - feet to each stalk. 
Since then, it is found necessary that each stalk occupy 
this distance, it would appear that the simplest course 
would be to lay off the rows equ-distant each way. The 
question is frequently asked, ‘Why not lay off the land 4 
by 4 feet, or 5 by 4 feet? There is a very serious objec- 
tion to this simple plan, which’ every planter must "per- 
ceive on a moment’s reflection. In either case, the cotton 
will be found so entirely interlocked by the 20th June to 
the Ist of July, as to forbid further: work ;\ yet we find, 
under the most favorable circumstances Of ‘seasons, and 
culture, that it will take the stalk until the 10th of July to 
attain the height of six feet, short of which we should not 
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op it, nor earlier in the season ; and itis very desirable, 
and highly necessary even, that the cotton be swept once 
after topping it, which we find impracticable unless the 
rows be laid off wide one way, with a view to that oper- 
ation. Upon land then, that is but moderately improved, 
I prefer the rows north aad south 5 feet, by 3 feet eastand 
west; and upon land in a higher state of improvement, 6 
feet by 40 inches will be found the best distance. Though 
we shall find the stalk a little crowded the narrow way by 
this course, yet we secure the more important advantage, 
in being able to scrape and pulverize the surface later in 
the season. I suppose there to be other advantages like- 
wise in this plan of laying the rows at right angles, north 
and south, and east and west, and bedding the land north 
and south. to which, however, | must refer at another 
time. " 

The next object to which I shall direet your attention, 
is the mode of culture which f conceive to be necessary 
in the after management of the cotton plant, the correct- 
ness, and even superiority of which, 1 hope to establish 
as clearly here, as in practice it has so triumphantly sue- 
ceeded. The constant and invariable success which at- 
tends this improvement in my hands, is the result ofa 
strict and scrupulous adherence to system in ils manage- 
ment. Every scienee and every profession among men, 
which is either useful or valuable, acquires both respect 
and importance on account of systein. System is essen- 
tial to certain success in every undertaking ; ani! especial- 
ly is it necessary in this first of all professions. The prin- 
cipal object we have had in view, in all this manuring, 
thorough plowing, laying off and bedding the land previ- 
ous to planting the seed. has not been to plant alone; men 
plant abstractly, as handsomely and with the same facili- 
ty, with less labor; it has been done to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the early and extensive growth of the fibrous and 
soil roots, by which means the plant readily, and equally 
early, augments to exteut of surface (in number and length 
of its limbs,) for fruiting, and the consequent number of 
its organs of atmospheric nutrition. ‘The immense advan- 
tages which the plant derives from an early accompli-h- 
ment of an object so desirable, is at once obvious when 
we recollect “that the soil and atmosphere offer the same 
kind of nourishment to the roots and leaves of the plant.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt, though we possess not 
the means of positive measurement, but that the plant mul- 
tiplies its organs of atmospheric nutrition in precisely the 
same ratio that an improved and judicious system of cul- 
ture facilitates the growth and prosperity of its roots. 
There is also another interesting consideration connected 
with this subject, which ] esteem worthy of notice in this 
place ; which is, that though the soil and atmosphere of- 
fer the same kind of nourishment to the roots and leaves 
of the plant, yet the character of its assimilation and con- 
sequent appropriation widely differ. My own opinion is, 
that the roots assimilate food for the production of the 
stems and leaves mainly, and that the leaves assimilate 
the same for the production and maturity of the blooms 
and fruit. I do not claim originality for this opinion; I 
think I have seen it hinted at in some work on vegetable 
physiology: thongh I cannot now say where.* I have 

en governed by this impression, at least in conducting 
my experiments, which have not as yet been ofa suffi- 
ciently varied character to enable me to determine and 
assert the fact positively. My attention was first called 
to this interesting subject while investigating the cause 
and effect of rust upon the cotton plant, which every plan- 
ter has seen, some of the features of which would seem to 
strengthen this position. How desirable is it, then, if all 
this be fact, that we adopt such system in our after man- 
agement as wil! not only preserve this narnral chin of ac- 
tion unimpaired, but encourage its progressive prosperity ? 
It is not enough, however, that we thus dismiss this part 
of the subject; its importance requires of us a much more 
simple and extended view. 

We will commence then, at that age of the plant at 
which it is first worked, by examining the roots of two 
stalks: we pull up one in the ordinary way of thinning 
cotton, that is, we take hold of the stem and draw it up, and 
we have a single long root (in most instances) tapering to 
a point; we have simply the tap-root. We will take up 








* Since writing the above, I see, in a report of the sitting of the 
Academy of Science for August the 14th, a paper was received 
from M. Dutrochet, on the production and ripening of fruits. This 
gentleman states “that the removal of the leaves of fruit trees, in 
order to expose the fruit to the direct influence of the air and light, 
is exceedingly destructive.” Isuppose the means destructive to 
the fruit. Ifso, his experiments would seem to corroborate this 
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the other with a spade or hoe, the stalk standing in the 
centre of some aix to eight inches square of soil ; we then 
gently sift or shake the soil from the roots, and we have 
a fair specimen of the cotton root: we have what is pro- 
perly meant by tap-root, a plant with a main root long and 


tap-like or tapering, dipping deep into the soil ; beside this- 


tap root, however, we find an almost innumerable quanti- 
ty of fibrous or surface roots diverging in every direction, 
as long in many instances as the tap root itself, and com- 
ing out generally from one-half to one inch below the sar- 
face. This isa fact worthy of notice, with which every 
planter may, if not already aware of it, acquaint himself 
early the next season. This may appear to some persons 
a very simple and a very trivial investigation, yet [ find in 
ia most satisfactory solution of the immense injury which 
the cotton plant sustains from the multifarions policy of 
the country. | remark then, as the plant comes forward, 
so the tap-root (where it exists, though an unnecessary ap- 
pendage in our climate,) sinks deep into the soil, while the 
fibrous or surface roots multiply and shoot tn very direc- 
tion ; hence, | say, “as early as possibly ecavenient” af- 
ter the plant is up, “ plow out the middles wed/, the wide 
way. having first run around the plant with a scooter 
plow.” The main object in this operation, is once more, 
before the surface roots have come out.so far as to sustain 
injury, to thoroughly loosen the soil and again commingle 
it with the manure. The plant being now thinned down 
to two or three stalks, anda quantity of soil molded about 
the hill, is left in this most favorable and growing situa- 
tion. In the course of some fifteen to twenty days, when 
we return to work it again, it will be found to have 
come forward rapidly, standing from 12 to 15 inches in 
height and finely limbed. If we now take the trouble 
to examine a hillor stalk, we shall find an amount of 
earth included within the circuit of these fibrous and soil 
roots, as they penetrate all parts of the loamy mold in 
pursuit of the luscious geine, (like a flock of sheep fresh 
upona rich pasture,) that weigh more than a hand can 
tote. With these facts before us, let us turn our attention 
fora moment to the practices of the country at this stage 
of operations. One planter will now commence work, 
and the plant standing from 10 to 12 inches high, “ with 
a bull-tongue or scooter plow,” and he will dagger into 
the soil, as close to the plant as he can possibly get, some 
3 to 4 inches deep—he says, “ to loose up the earth, that 
the tap-root may go down.” Another planter will again, 
the second and third time, ran the bar of a turn plow to 
the cotton—he says, “to kill the grass;” thus it stands 
bedded in the middles, and “steaming” a few days, when 
these hot beds are plowed out; though I have even seen 
it barred the third ume before plowing out the middles! 
All this may answer the purpuse fully, and even look very 
well to the planter that operates to kill grass; but we have 
a latent cause operating destructively in this practice, and 
though the certain effect is not always willingly recog- 
nized in the turning yeliow and falling leaves of the plant, 
it is not however the less obvious. The planters opera- 
ting thus, will tell you, in the first instance, “this cotton 
has received a fine working; there’s not a sprig of grass 
or weeds to be seen; butitdoes not grow offas itshould; 
this little dry spell has checked its growth.” Bat partial 
showers may have fallen upon the other man’s cotton ; he 
says, “See my cotton; how clean and nice its worked, 
though it is too wet,and does not grow; rainy weather does 
not suit cotton.” This is the logic (I will not say uni- 
versal,) of the devotees of this grass killing policy, in ac- 
counting for its disastrous consequences, and will, I am 
sure, be very readily recognized as such by every impar- 
tial man. Now, the truth is, | will illustrate the whole 
difientliy here. by » very simple. though rather uneouth 
simile; it is however not the less pertinent to my present 
purpose, because men are not to be benefitied, nor will they 
improve in the practice of any science or profession, un- 
less they exercise the faculties of thinking and reasoning, 
though such exercise be bought atthe expense of decent 
ridicule, We will suppose the planter operating in this 
way, having received a pair of fine Berkshire pigs, says to 
his trusty man, Ssumbo, “take this bushel of corn to the 
barn-yard and feed those pigs well; I want them to grow 
large and fal.” Well, Sambo, always anxious to carry 
outthe views of his master, and having carefully watched 
his operations in the treatment of his cotton,to make it 
grow large, takes up the basket, and then providing him- 
self with a hammer or hatchet, he proceeds to the yard ; 
he first takes hold upon the gentle, unsuspecting grunters, 





one by one, and with his instrament he knocks or breaks 
out their teeth, and then throwing down the corn, he re- 





turns to the house with spirits buoyant inthe conscions 
ness of having so consistently discharged his. duty! «Wey 
*?. ’ 


Symbo, you have given those pigs plenty of 
tx ha abe wil ed.” Ina few Wve totae 
r to 


at the fine Berkshites. Yes, ‘Sambo has 
given them corn plentifully ; there it lies by them! But 
this is too plain a case; the pigs have the teeth-ache ang 
they are broken off! And yet the pigs, like the couon 
have only their teeth broken off!! Poor Sambo! we 
leave him to explain to the world the rationale of this root 
and tecth breaking policy. 

N. B. Croup, M. 
Macon Co. Ala., Nov. 1, 1843. ation 

To be Contined. 
Winter Wueat, To prevent Winter Kittung, 

A writer in the second volume of the transactions of 
the New York Society of Agriculture, (Mr. Mellen of 
Madison N. Y.,) atributes the failure which many expe. 
rience in their attempts to raise winter wheat to the risin 
and falling of the ground during the spring frosts, This 
expanding of the surface, if we may so call it, lifts the root 
of the wheat up and either breaks them off, or, when the 
ground settles again, they are left exposed to the weater 
and perish. We have no doubt that this is the cause, In 
mary parts of the Aroostook country, and even as far 
north as Madawaska, they can raise winter wheat very 
well. We once saw the best crop of winter wheat in 
Masardis—a town on the Aroostook river—that we ever 
saw any where, In that section of the State, the snows 
fall eall early in Autumn and continue late in the Spring, 
This covers the earth like a blanket, and, of course, there 
is no rising or falling of the soil. Indeed, the earth itself 
is hardly frozen, notwithstanding the, oftentimes, intense 
cold which is felt there. Winter wheat was formerly 
raised very well in this vicinity, and can be now, on 
“burns” or new land recently cleared. The writer above 
referred to, says the same is the case in his section, but 
that on old land there is, oftentimes, great complaint that 
the crop is winter killed. We attribute the difference to 
this fact, that in new lands there is a covering of loose 
mould, or scurf, which prevents this elevation by the frosts, 
and therefure the crop succeeds. We have no doubt he 
is correct. It is astonishing what a difference a litle 
covering of litter will make, in regard to the effects of 
frosts. We once planted some of the white mulberry seed, 
late in the season. They did not grow very large, and 
we thought them hardly worth taking up to put into the 
cellar, during the winter, for preservation, or covering 
over with any thing. In February, during a thaw, the 
snow was melted from them and on examination we found 
them in good condition. Sueceeding snows came and lay 
on until the last of March, when the ground where they 
were was again laid bare. We still found them in good 
condition, but on visiting them a few days after, we dis- 
covered that the freezing and thawing, which had been 
going on, had lifted them up from their places, and by the 
middle of April, the surface of the ground was covered 
with their yellow fibrous roots, some of them broken off, 
and all of them dead. We noticed that some patches 
that were covered with a very thin covering of horse- 
stable litter were not thus disturbed, and also where some 
grass and small weeds had fallen around a few, they were 
not destroyed in this way, owing wholly to the protec- 
tion thus afforded them, for the soil was of the same qual- 
ity and texture throughout. 

Mr. Mellen’s observations are to the same effect, We 
quote the following from his remarks :—* The question 
recurs, can fall sown wheat be successfuly raised on old 
land in the regions where it flourished when the lands were 
new? I maintain it can, and will give the results of my 
observations. Many years since, | knew a farmer in the 
county of Saratoga, to succeed well in cultivating the crop 
of fall sown wheat when his neighbors wholly failed and 
abandoned the crops, by reason of its freezing out. This 
successful farmer prepared manure from his barnyard, 
the straw, scrapings of the yard, &c., and put these ingre- 
dients into compost heaps. He summer fallowed or suf- 
ficiently plowed his land, from which he had taken acrop, 
and then smoothed the furrows with the harrow, He 
then drew out his compost manure, 25 to 30 loads to the 
acre, and evenly spread it over the surface, sowed his 
wheat on the same, and then harrawed it in, incorporat- 
ing the surface of the soil and the manure together. Tle 
result was that he always succeeded with his crops of 
winter wheat, when his neighbors, who pursued a differ- 


ent culture, failed. His wheat thus treated was never 
winter killed.” 
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Mr. Mellen relates many other experiments of a similar 
kind which always resulted in success. Some experi- 
ments formerly tried by the late Charles Vaughan, Esq., 
corroborate the above statements. He sowed oats with 
winter wheat in August or first of September, so that it 
would come up pretty thick. Before winter the oats be- 
came killed, and falling upon the wheat, afforded a very 
good protection to it. We think that by observing the 
above rules, winter wheat might, at least, be grown as suc- 
cessfully with us as winter rye.—Maine Farm. 





Move or Maxine Marte Sucar.—Joel Woodworth 
of Watertown, Jefferson county, whose maple sugar, re- 
fined to the degree of loaf suyar, obtained the premium 
at the late Agricultural State Fair at Rochester, thas de- 
scribes the process of manufacture in a letter to the Soci- 
ety’s committee on that subject. We copy from the 
Watertown Jeffersonian. 

Gentlemen—I herewith submit to your inspection 50 
Ibs of my maple sugar. The following is a statement of 
the manner of making and clarifying the same :— 

In the first place | make my buckets, tubs and ketiles 
all perfectly clean—! boil the sap in a potash kettle, set 
in an arch in such a manner that the edge of the kettle is 
defended all around from the fire ; | boil through the day, 
taking care not to have anything in the kettle that will 
give color to the sap, and to keep it well skimmed. At 
night I have fire enough under the kettle to boil the sap 
nearly or quite to syrup by the next morning; I then take 
it out of the kettle and strain it through a flannel cloth in- 
to a tub, if it is sweet enough, if not | put it in a caldron 
kettle, (which I have hung on a pole in snch a manner 
that | can swing it on and off the fire at pleasure,) and 
boil it till it is sweet enough, and then strain it into the 
tub and let it stand till the next morning; | then take it 
and the syrup in the kettle and put altogether into the 
caldron and sugar it off. I use to clearify, say 100 Ibs. 
of sugar, the whites of five or six eggs well beaten, about 
one quart of new milk and a spoonful of saleratus, all well 
mixed with the syrup before it is scalding hot; I then 
make a moderate fire directly under the caldron, until the 
scum is all raised, then skim it off clean, taking care not 
to let 1t boil so as to rise in the kettle before | have done 
skimming it; 1] then sugar it off, leave it so damp that it 
will drain a little. I let R remain in the kettle until it is 
well granulated. [ then put it into boxes made smallest 
at the bottom, that will hold from 50 to 70 Ibs. having a 
thin piece of board fitted in 2 or 4 inches above the bot- 
tom, which is bored full of small holes to let the molasses 
drain through, which | keep drawn off by a trap through 
the bottom. I put on the top of the sugar in the box a clean 
damp cloth, and over that a board well fitted in so as to 
exclude the air from the sugar. After it has done or near- 
ly done draining, I dissolve it and sugar it off again, going 
through with the same procession clarifying and draining 
as before. 

I do certify that the above is a correct statement of my 
mode of making maple sugar. 

Joe. Woopworth. 





Tue Economy or AGricuLture.—Liberality consti- 
tutes the economy of agriculture, and perhaps it is the sol- 
itary human occupation, to which the adage, ‘the more 
we give the more we shall receive,’ can be justly applied. 
Liberality to the earth in manufacturing and culture is the 
fountain of its bounties to us. Liberality to domestic 
brutes is the fountain of manure. The good work of a 
strong team causes a product beyond the bad work of a 
weak one, after deducting the additional expense of feed- 
ing it, and it saves moreover half the labor of the driver, 
bua wa uslowing w bad wut. Liberaliy In wen Nexses 
produces health, strength and comfort ; preserves the lives 
of a multitude of domestic animals to thrive on less food, 
and secures from danger all kinds of crops. And liberal- 
ity in the utensils of husbandry, saves labor to a vast ex- 
tent, by providing the proper tool for doing the work both 
well and expeditiously. 

Foresight is another item in the economy of agricelture. 
It consists in the preparing work for all weather, and do- 
ing all work in proper weather, and at proper times. The 
climate of the United States makes the first easy, and the 
second less difficult than in mostcountries. Ruinons vi- 


olations of this important rule are yet frequent, from 
temper and impatience—Nothing is more common than 
a person in ploughing, making hay, cutting wheat and 
other works, when a small delay aoe have escaped a 
great loss, and the labor employed to destroy, would have 





been employed to save. Crops of all kinds are often 
planted or sown at improper periods or unseasonably, in 
relation to the state of the weather, to their detriment or 
destruction, from the want of an arrangement of the work 
on a farm, calculated for doing every species of it pre- 
cisely at the periods and in the seasdns most likely to en- 
hance its profit—Arator’s Essays. 





Tue Lire or a Farmer. 

The following, the first of a series of essays now in a 
course of publication in the Massachusetis Ploughman, 
on the advantages of the Agricultural life, is from the pen 
of the Hon. J. Richardson, of Hingham, Massachusetts, a 
gentleman of distinguished taleuts, and, as his paper will 
prove, a fast friend to farmers : 

From the Ploughman. 
To Farmers.—No. 1. 

Having been born of a family whose pursnits were en- 
tirely agricultural, and during the first eighteen years of 
ny life familiar with and aecustomed to the toil and cares 
of the farmer, as well as his pleasures, I find myself 
strongly inclined to take a deep interest in his welfare. | 
think that gratitude claims of me an acknowledgment, that 
to the hardy toils and generally good habits of agricultu- 
ral life, | have been greatly indebted for the blessings ofa 
vigorous constitution. Sure | am, that from the cultiva- 
tion of my garden and my small glebe 1 have derived 
much more of pleasure and of benefit than if | had been 
altogether a stranger to plants and trees and fields of grain. 
And wherever I go the well cultivated farms and fields and 
gardens are to me sources of delightful satisfaction. They 
publish, more eloquently than language has power to do, 
the virtues of the occupants, retired and unassuming as 
usually they are. 

Of the farmer’s condition and happiness, | am fully 
convined a mistaken estimate is often formed in early life. 
His homely dress and hard hands and plain style of living 
are thought to be indications of poverty and servility, 
when in truth he enjoys a more unmingled satisfaction 
and a higher degree of independence than are known to 
any other class of men. 

“Tis the mind that makes the body rich: 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit.” 

Let the farmer attend to the cultivation of his mind as 
faithfully as to that of his farm, and soon will he find at 
his command the respect he merits. Let him not think 
his calling dishonorable or inferior in rank to anv other. 
The farmer has at least as much poweras any other man 
toenjoy what Dr.Chalmers calls “a fine tone of inde- 
pendent feeling ; the highmindedness to be indebted for 
his own support to the exertions to his own honorable 
industry, rather than to the dastardly habit of preying on 
the simplicity of those around him,” 

But to enjoy this “fine tone” the farmer’s mind must 
be elevated above all envy of other classes. A correct 
knowledge of the condition of other classes, would be e- 
nough to suppress every envious thought. 

The unpopularity of farming has in past time been so 
great that the business has been generally deserted by the 
sons of those who in the country towns formerly were 
lords of the soil, and who endured with cheerfulness their 
toils in the hope to transmit an inheritance to their heirs. 
In how many instances have they been sadly disappointed, 
because to their children other pursuits were ostensibly 
easier and more attractive. Even the farmers themselves 
sometimes joined the ery,in the hearing of their children, 
“There is nolhing to be made at farming.” The sons 
and daughiers tied as tor ie, A muititude of them found 
in other pursuits but a miserable refuge. There might be 
much consolation derived from this fact could we believe 
that it has resulted either for the benefit of the people or 
for the good of the country. 

Certain it is that a branch of industry, friendly to vir- 
tue and to the forming of a good population, cannot wise- 
ly be abandoned for one that is less so. Suppose that the 
sons of farmers go to the eities, is the actual gain to the 
cities sufficient to balance the loss to the country towns ? 
Jay, in one of his chapters on Political Economy remarks, 
that “emigration of industry, capital and loeal attachment 
is no less a dead and total boss to the country abandoned, 
than itis a sheer gain to the country aff-rding an asylum. 
It was instantly observed by Christiana, Queen of Sweden, 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes, that Louis 
XIV. had used his right hand to cut off his left.” 








Thongh this remark may not apply fully to the case of 
migration from the country to the eities, must not the 
country be injured by the process, especially if those who 
migrate are not essentially benefitted by the change? It 
may admit of serious doubt whe-her the actual welfare of 
cities is advanced by an excessive drawing of the popula- . 
tion from the surrounding country. The view I take may 
not be correct. It deseryes, | think, some consideration — 
of farmers, whether a course of sentiment and of conduct 
tending to drive their sons from home, fromthe farm, to 
other pursuits, is dictated by sound wisdom, and consistent 
with the obligations of parental duty, 

With great pleasure | have observed within twenty 
years the influence of Agrieultural Societies and of Ag- 
ricultural papers and books waking apa spirit of enter- 
prise and of improvement among the farmers in New 
England and in the Middle States: With this spirit the 
common schools will keep progress and, in general, other 
good institutions, so that the current flowing from the 
country to the city will be the more healthful. For this, 
among many other reasons, the city, the mart of basiness, © 
has a deep interest in the intelligence and virtue of the 
country people. The author I have mentioned justly re+ 
marks, that “every individual, from the common mechan- 
ic, that works in wood or clay, to the prime minister, that 
regulates with a dash of his pen the agriculture, the breed- 
ing of cattle, the mining, or the commerce of a nation, will 
perform his business the better, the better he understands | 
the nature of things, and the more his understanding’ is 
enlightened.” 

That the science of agriculture is making rapid progress 
I think is proved by the large number of papers in circu- 
lation devoted to that science and by the ability with 
which various articles are written for those papers. This 
evinces a great change as having already taken place in 
public sentiment. I deem it one of the happiest signs of 
the times, and a pledge that the mass of the people will 
prove themselves faithful guardians of the inheritance be- 
queathed from their fathers. The farmer, honored or not 
as he deserves to be, 

“ Enjoys a sweeter shade than that of canopies 

Hemmed in by eares, and shook by storms of heaven.” 

Hingham, Dec. 1843. J. Ricnarpson. 





Fopper ror Mitcu Cows.—In December cows that 
are in milk should not be fed with poor hay ; it is better 
to reverve that till the coldest of the weather and feed them 
now on something that is more succulent. Husks that 
have been seasonably secured are better fodder, at this 
season, than merchantable hay; and they give a better taste 
to the milk. 

Cows that are to give milk through the winter must 
have potatoes or some kind of roots. A little meal and 
water will be found useful, but it is not advisable to feed 
cows high with any kind of grain. We have not yet made 
experiments enough to determine how much grain a cow 
will bear without injury. We are told that the celebrated 
Oaks cow ate half a peck of meal per day, but afier a 
couple of years of such high feeding she fell off and be- 
came worthless for milk. 

Corn tops should be used in the fore part of winter, as 
they are worth more than in the spring. Your flat turnips 
also should be used new, while they are worth something, 
You will not want these to increase the quantity of milk 
in a new milch cow for she will need something to 
strengthen her and to improve the quality rather than to 
increase the quantity of her milk.— Mass. Ploughman. 





Mr. Remsen and nis Durnams.—P. A. Remsen, 
Esq., late of Genesee Co., whose fine cattle we have fre- 
quently hod areasion to mention. has removed. to Baltie 
more Co., Maryland, and taken 20 head of his finest Dur- 
hams there. The cattle were driven the whole distance 
on foot by his excellent herdsman, via Pennsylvania. A 
letter recently received from Mr. Remsen informs us that 
they were 40 days the on way, and reached there all in 
good health and condition. He is located six miles from 
Baltimore, and is well pleased, thus far, with his new 
home. We regret to lose such a man, and sucha herd of 
cattle from Western New York ; and we congratulate the 
farmers of Baltimore Co. on their acquisition. We com- 
mend friend Remsen to the special regards of our friends 
of the American Farmer. . If they ean show us amore 
hospitable, warm-hearted, and public-spirited gentleman, 
or a better herd of catile, in that region, we should like to 
be there to see,  By-the-way, we did hope to visit Balti- 
more and Washington the past month but were disappoint- 
ed.—JVew Genesee Farm, 
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| ‘NE AWZDBIOAN PARWER. good article always, ani ofs quality as uniform as possi- 


ble; bat that perfect uniformity is out of the question, as 
PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL SANDS. the manner of constructing, and taking care of, the recep- 
Ate ahead this | ‘cles for the material is as various as the manner of cul- 

J mdi ive : . . . ‘ . . . 

IMPROVED Curroure oF an age ’ aay Essave of | ivating the soil, and it is not quite as easy to separate the 
days Paper He indent abn mf rhis ial roved | 0@/ueless from the good material, as it is to assort apples 
Dr. Cloud, of Alahamieg ApOR wae Meroe pi and peaches ; therefore, that he frequently throws away 
method of cultivating Cotton. 1€ she soe a entire luads of it after hauling it two miles or more, that 
pare ne _ — eh ir been commented | 2€ May not deteriorate the good. Mr. Botts, in-account- 
aearaag” ° mer Slee daily had noticed ‘this ing for the difference in the results of the two parcels ex- 
on by wn ae , roan Petes by a sense of perimented upon, suggests the ae +e ap and 
Pal ] i ; this Mr. Minor 
deli fro : akin the discourteous spirit which had | * $P™770US article had been sent to him; 

pas Ply . he Doctor. For ourself, we denies, and affirms that they were as much alike as an 
groupies Se gener ronan : d.ie a equal quantity of wheat and oats taken at the same time, 
have ever cherished that spirit zs ie otatada he Eo from a binn containing 5,000 bushels raised on many dif- 
sig ae oe Neataaar tie bavachites of the earth, in ferent farms could be. Mr. Minor has had numerous re- 

iness the melicration 4 | 
OI Jf light to justify any one in the indulgence of ports of unfavorable results from the use of one or two 
ton. eeRS BAPE “> J 4 ; es where exper- | Darrels—and yet those persons, or some of them, are 
inpidiqns,ar pokind ier ever PNaory % large purchasers—afier having witnessed its effects on 
iments have resulted in failures—for even in those fail- 
pra bservi d discriminatmg agricul-| ‘helt neighbors’ crops—that one gentleman on Long Is- 
it patti : land, who used it in 1541, in considerable quantity, not 
turist can often find sources of profit. But that the exper- ’ 
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] got no benefit the first year from its use on his Corn, : 
i W i J ted upon on y . ’ s 


. d but actually lost his crops, and for the simple reason that 
sound principles, and eventuated in successful results, y PSs mp 
wi he used a gill to the stalk, instead of a gill or a gill and 
should call forth the sneers of the unbelieving, we never , ( 
“tape a half to the hill; that this purchaser investigated the 
could account for. If gentlemen who incur expense— 
oan er tneal matter, learned how to use it, and used the last year up- 
who devote their time and mind in endeavors to develope ‘ 
y: . itl wards of $200 worth, with results entirely satisfactory ; 
the capacities of the earth for production, are to meet with |" pat a te 
" , ' his wheat yielding 36 bushels and weighing 62} lbs. to 
derision, there will be few men found bold enough to en- j ' 
Wh eae ‘ao a st. that | the bushel, to the acre, and his corn would be an eatraor- 
counter so fearful a responsibility ; and we do trust, that} °" ; 
: : | dinary crop, but as it was not gathered he could not give 
editors at least. will have discretion enough to sepress a seul ieee lente, in’ tite’ ‘ 
: : rs. Mr. Botts’? correspondents, in his Novembe 
feeling so'much at war with the march of agricultural im- parpcwars. | -. ’ S aber 
number detail several experiments made on wheat, beets, 
eee tobacco aad corn, without the slightest benefit being de 
As we have already published the two preceding Essays | *° i" : vy ), ae on re ~s 
ao . . ved from the application. of the Poudrette. r. Minor 
of Dr. Cloud, we insert the present one with feelings of | TVE¢ [rom She applica 
: . ith the | asserts that he has customers who have for years used it 
pride and pleasure, and will be indulged with the hope, | “"' ertan - ‘ - 

. - 2s s, who € 14 f 0 o 
thatyas he has entered on so glorious a field of enterprise | "'" ' oa ; e a ’ ! " annua nth rhe $ - 
and inquiry, with the lights of science to guide his steps, rey ” dla re 24 techy restiy? aye oee.* 
he will not permit the idle jeers of the thoughtless to ar- | °" r beta ty Tone ign y, northern lermere, 

. . . L s Vv j ; s ° 
rest or impede his course, until he shall have crowned Pen ule : Py in a sn to io it hereafter e 
his labonrs with a degree of success that will put his as- thinks that, although unfavorable resulis from the use of 
sailanis in coventry one or two barrels may deter a few from using it for a 
year or two, yet the demand will increase faster than the 
supply. Those who have used it most extensively, and 
place to articles from various quarters, commendatory of for the longest period, have not always observed the same 
this manure, we feel it a duty to notice those of a contra- | fect on different fields the same year, yet they usually 
ry nature, whenever they may come under our eye. We observe it sooner or later. 
believe that it should be the object of a conductor of an 
agricultural periodical, to exercise a strict impartiality not 
only in his selections, but in his original matter also ; 
and that, in all matters where there may be a diversity of 
opinion, itis profitable as well as just to present the views 
to his readers on both sides of every question which may | counter from its commencement; prejudice, opposition, 
bein a course of discussion before the public. With reat = , en have done their worst, and still | 
these views as our guides, we shall endeavor to compress have gradually, but steadily progressed ; and the demand 
i HM compass, the substance of several atticles j has constantly increased, wi/l increase until the contents 
nto a sma pass, One verad aeieres 1 of all the. sinks in the country will be preserved with as 
the Southern Planter, on the virtues of Pondreite. much care as the farmer preserves his oats or potaloes 
In the November number of the Southern Planter, com-| when they are raised. 
wunications appeared detailing experiments made with Your correspondents say they “ are forced’ to the con- 
. 1 i “4 vu 2 ; i ine co 
Poudrette, the one resulting favorably and the other ad- ctusinm thas: be were mule, in this instance, the uncon- 
versely to its properties as @ manure. Accompanying) ) 9) beeing Upoll them a spurious ar- 
these 6 idikedons Wore’ deine editorial Tee ticle” —and you appear to come to the same conelusion 
© " cs tate ° ° 
poy es 9 = « der? rye in your closing remarks. In reply, 1 have only to say, 
ing that the lot of Poudreite which had been unequivo- | that my @im has ever been to deal justly with my fellow- 
cally condemned by a committee, was a part of the same | men; and | have not. that 1am aware of, in any instance 
4 4 . } > rhe > - * : ° 4 . 
lot with that so highly landed by Dr. Garland, ‘These | r viated from my rule in this business—nor do J believe 
communications and editorial remarks, have called forth | aoe rid ater a in ee of the manufactory, has 
, . " .|-@ ilentionally, o7 knowingly sent ou j i- 
a letter from Mr. D. K. Minor to Mr. Botts, the editor o! se re ihe angly sent out a spurious arti 
PI : arog ; cle. e certainly has no interest in doing so; ner have 
the Southern anter, in which the former gives the date | those under him——and as for myself, extensively and per- 
of two shipments of Poudreite made to Mr. Botts, both of | manently engaged in the business, my interest—if no 
which lots Mr. M. states were packed from a binn which 


higher motive actwated me—certainly prompts me to send 
: 000 salle, \ 
pcr tig bushels, of a quality. seuniferm as |® good article, and especially so, when we send to sec- 


could be made from the contents of a large number of — pda ee — ne been before introduced 
‘ ° . "GS pul pens mI 
sinks. Mr. Minor affirms—and those’ who know ‘him | fore. they or v ee, a Senn Se 
. handy mm ff - , rte » hey or you, orany other person casts upon me or 
will believe in his sincerity—that it is his aim to make a| my superintendent, the imputation of sending, designedly 


PoupretTe.—As we have, from time to time, given 


Towards the latter part of Mr. Minor’s letter to Mr. 
Botts, the former waxes warm, under the supposition 
that a charge of fraud had been imputed to him or his su- 
perintendent, and thus indignantly repels it: 


“This enterprise bas had uncommon diffiealties ta ens 














or knowingly, a spurious al ticle when we profess to send 
poudreties 1 throw. it back with scorn and contempt, 
oe I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
" , 2 7» IX. oR.” 
In commenting upon Mr, Minor’s letter, Mr. Bouts uses 
the following language, whicly while ivacquits Mr. My of 
all intention of fratd, maintains the ground that a worth 
less afticle had been sent to him: 


“ We do not object to the strong and indignant manner 
in which Mr. Minor repels the supposed imputation of 
fraud : it is just such a feeling as we should expect such a 
charge would create in an honest mind,and it only Strength. 
ens our conviction that Mr. Minor has been “ more sinned 
against than sinning,’ We never supposed that Mr. Minor 
had been guilty of frand in this matter; we know very 
little about him, personally, bat every thing we sna 
heard has been complimentary to him as a man of honor 
and a gentleman; therefore it was, that satisfied as we 
were, and are, tha! a spurious article had been sent us b 
Mr. Minor last spring, and feeling certain that a fraud 
had been committed somewhere, we felt much rather in- 
clined to attribute it to those connected with Mr. Minor, 
of whom we knew nothing, than to Mr. Minor himself, of 
whom, particularly from a most respeeted friend of our 
own in this city, we had heard a very high character, 
Against the gentleman whom Mr. Minor calls his super. 
intendent, and whose defence he so warmly espouses, we 
of course mean to say nothing, because of him we know 
as litle as we do of the man in the moon; but we can 


never believe that an article “totally inefficacious” has, 


by accident, been substituted for poudrette, |t is enough 
for us to acquit Mr. Minor of any participation in the 
frand, of which we doubt not he as well as we have been 
the victims: for us to trace it and point out the persons 
with whom it originated, is neither to be required nor ex- 
pected. 

We certainly have no interest in making these expo- 
sures. In the first place, it must be any thing but agree 
able to us to be thus forced to condemn an article which 
may be the means of livelihood to another, and in this 
particular instance, as the agent of Mr, Minor, we sustain 
a peenniary loss in exposing the worthlessness of this, so 
called, poudrette, But we should be reereant to every 
principle of honor, if we permitted either of these con- 
siderations to influence us into a betrayal of the trustand 
confidence reposed in us by our subscribers, It is true, 
that in addition to our editerial labors, we have taken 
upon ourselves the responsibility of an agricultural agen- 
cy, and in this department we [reely offer our services to 
the public ; but if any inventor, or other individual, thinks 
the one character is to be made subservient to the other; 
if he thinks, because we can make money out of the suc- 
cess of an article, we will gloss it over in our columns, 
or even be silent upon its demerits when we know them, 
much less exclude from our pages the fullest and freest 
disenssion, we tell him plainly he has mistaken his man, 
and he had better look elsewhere for a customer., We do 
not mean that we will be responsible for all that appears 
in the paper, but we do mean that we would be unworthy 
the position we hold towards the agricultural community, 
not only if we imposed on them ourselves, but if we wil- 
lingly and knowingly permitted others to do so.” 

In the January number of the Southern. Planter there 
are two letters, the one from Mr. John» Cooke, and the 
other from Mr. James Fife, gentlemen who had purcha- 
sed and used the Poudrette, and both complaining of its 
want of efficacy. 

Mr. Cooke says: , 


“you wut recotiect that | purchased a barrel of it.of 
you last spring, probably of the same lot out of which 
you furnished the gentlemen referred to, with which] 
made various experiments on peas, corn, oats, &c. and | 
regret to say that there was not a single instance in which 
I could see more effect than would have been produced 
by the same amount of common swamp earth,” 

Mr. Fife says: | 

“] planted one half of this, (a piece of new ground,) 
with corn, and immediately before planting the corn, put 
a gill and a half of poudrevie on it, and then with the hee 
covered it slightly with earth: the other half of the lot 
| planted without manure , of any sort... Asithis lot was 
near my house, | took a good many. of my, friends,atdif- 
ferent stages of the corn to see if they. could,tell any dif- 
ference between that which had,.and.that which had not, 


vy 


the Poudrete, They never could diseern.any.. (1 
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asked the hands if they could see any difference at the 
time they were working the corn; they said they could 
see none. fused it also on peas, cabbage plants, and 
beets, but without seeing any benefit. | put three barrels 
atthe rate of a gill and a half to the hill, on corn, that 
was up in different, parts of the field, on poor land, and 
on rich land, but could see no difference.” 


The results of these experiments are any thing but fa- 
vorable to the efficacy of Poudrette; but notwithstand- 
ing their failurey-we remain fully of the opinion that Pow- 
dretle, properly made, so as to retain the ammonia and 
other nutritive salts, which abound in the material which 
forins its basis, is, and will prove to be, a most valuable 
manure. We recollect, in 1838, to have used a barrel of 
Poudrette on some drilled turnips, and that the crop fail- 
ed altogether, and we had our misgivings of its efficacy at 
the time; but determined to test it in the next year’s 
crop. In 1839, we planted the ground that had been the 
previous year in turnips, in beets without manure, manur- 
ing the adjoining ground heavily with well rotted stable 
manure mixed with ashes. The result of this experiment 
assured us, that our misgivings about the efficacy of. the 
Poudrette had been groundless; for the beets grown on 
the part manured the previous year with it, was fully as 
goo as those which grew beside it on ground dressed, as 
before stated, with well rotted stable manure and ashes— 
both pieces affording large yields. 

Of the efficacy of the materia/—human._ ordure—which 
forias the basis of Poudrette, as an efficient manure, there 
can be no question, as its constituent properties, form the 
mos! active principles of all animal manure. We recol- 
lect that in 1837, we had 35 cart loads of the more liquid 
paris of a gold-finder’s sink deposited on 2 acres of poor 
sandy land, and that the crop of that year, as well as those 
of the two succeeding ones, gave the strongest evidence 
of iis fertilizing qualities, in the increased quantity of 
product, which was fully equal to one hundred per cent 
The general impression is, that human ordure, though a 
quick and powerful manure, is transient in its effects, 
scarcely lasting more than a single year; such was our 
belief when we first used it; but our experience has 
taught us to. know the contrary to be the faet; for iu 
1839 when we last cultivated the lot manured in 1837, 
our olfuctories assured us that the veritable odor of the 
material was still present, and the crop taised the 
third year after its application, demonstrated to us that 
its oder was but the herald of fertility. 

But then, even the strongest and most powerful manure 
may become: injured’ by exposure and the evaporation of 
its fertilizing gases—and it may have happened, that in 
the mixture of such large bodies of Poudrette, as those 
meutioned by Mr. Minos, that a disproportionate quantity 
of the other materials.of which it is comprised, may have 
go! to certain parts of the mass, and thus impaired their 
virtues, and it may be, in this way, that the inefficacious 
barrels were despatched to Mr, Botts; or it may turn out, 
aficr all, that the ground on whieh the experiments were 
male, will proclaim the viriues of the Poudrette:in the 
crops of next, year, and we think it would be well for the 
disappointed experimenters to look to such results, 

irom oui khowiedge of Mr. Juinor, we believe him tn- 
capable of practising fraud or deception; and we are 
equally certain, that our friend, Mr. Botts, is as incapable 
of saving the thing that is not.true,as he would be prompt 
in allirming. what he believes. We have watched ‘his 
course narrowly and have often had otcasion to admire 
his ingenuonsness. 

§3-We sold a quantity of the Poudrette last year to 
Tobacco-planters and others in our State,and hiave heard 
a very lavorable accofnt of its efficacy on tobacco plants. 
We have been’ requested by Mr. Minor to obtain a State- 
ment from gentlemen who liave used it, whether favora- 
ble or otherwise, and we ask the favor of those who have 
purchased from, ug, to comply »with Mr, M’s, request, |; 











The. Editor of the Boston, Cultivator, in his paper of 
the 30th ultimo has the following. paragraph : 

“The editor of the American Farmer, imputes to us the 
discredit of publishing as original, a communication head- 
ed “Cattle Show in Maryland,” in which the writer dis: 
parages the Marylanders and puffsahe Yankees most ex- 
travaganily, As to that article) we have never published 
it; and we saw it going the rounds, doubted its correctness, 
and was astounded to find it endorsed, by publication in 
the Am. Farmer some months since, in the very land of the 
show. As that paper has» lately handled the writer so 
severely that he makes a most pitiful figure, we wish for 


him to clear us of the charge of publishing so absurd an 
article.” 


In reply to which we beg leave to assure our friend of 
the Cultivator, that we did not impute the least blame to 
him; and by reference to oar paper of the 13th ult, he 
will find that the article, whose injustice called forth our 
remarks appears to be credited to his paper as a communi- 
cation, and not as being an “original” or editorial para- 
graph. \t did not meet our eye in the Cultivator; bat 
having discovered it in some other paper with the credit 
of Boston Cultivator attached to it, we gave itas we found 
it, and accompanied it by such remarks as appeared to us 
to be called for by its manifest misrepresentations. Our 
friend of the Cultivator very rightfully denounces the 
article in question as being “absurd,” and as he requests 
us so to do, we acquit him of the charge of its publication, 
and are gratified to find thatso competent a judge and able 
a co-laborer as he is, accords with us in opinion as tothe 
character of the offensive paragraph. 


Orcnarps anv Temperance.—The subjoined article 
contains very sound views upon a subject, upon which 
false views of moral duty has prevailed to an injurious ex- 
tent and inflicted no little injury upon the resources and 
comforts of the country; and. we are happy to see the 
evidence it affords of a returning healthfulness of public 
sei timent: 


Fatuity—To endeavor the promotion of temperance, 
by cutting downa valuable orchard. Such conduct is no 
less deserving of reprehension than would be the refusal, 
on the part of the farmer, to cultivate rye, barley, or corn 
in consequence of its susceptibility of being converted into 
gin. For some years past, however, this singularly absurd 
and monomaniacal practice has obtained in various sec- 
tions of our state, and orchards without number have been 
destroyed, and lostto the community as the result. An 
orchard is not only a most valuable appendage to a farm, 
but an ornament to the country. It is also m some de- 
gree,a source of happiness and pecuniary advantage to 
the community at large. | Every production, of whatever 
character or deseription, eapable of being appropriated as 
food either for man or beast, is to be contemplated as an 
element of wealth;—it is susceptible of conversion to 
important and necessary ends, and notwithstanding it 
admits of abuse and perversion to mercenary and wicked 
resulis, by the villainows’ and unprincipled, is yet, in its 
abstract character of a possible and available element of 
wealth and happiness, in io degree less valuable on that 
account. The air we inhale, and the food we partake, are 
essential to-life; yet the first contains a principle im- 
inediately destructive of life, while the latter is frequently 
composed of ingredients of the most deadly character, and 
which, in their simple and unamelioraied state, are either 
instantaneously fatal oc. fcarlully pigiidiciul when ine 
trodueed to the stomach of man or beast. The positive 
good, however, is in this case, as in all other cases of a 
similar description, superior to the positive evil, although 
some few orchards will still, as heretofore, be preserved 
for cider making, the majority will yield fruit, we trust, 
for beuer and more lauilable objects. Their extermina- 
tion would be an evil from which we’ could derive no real 
possible good.—Maine ‘Cultivator. 





A Harry O_p Farmer—The following, drawn by an 
old farmer 80 yéars of age, is one of the best sketches of 
human happiness we have ever read. We bespeak for it 
an attentive perusal, as it shows how easy it is for man to 
find. contentment if he would butseek it in the only way 
where it is to be found: 





“1 have lived on this farm more than halfa century. 1 
have tio desire to change my residence as long as | live 
onearth. Phaveno wish to be richer than Tam now. 1 
have worshiped the God of my fathers for more than forty 
years. Daring that ‘period | have ‘scarcely ever been 
absent from the sanctuary on the Sabbath,and never have 
lost more than one communion season.’ J have never 
been confined to my bed of sickness a single day. The 
blessings of God have been richly spread around me, and 
1 made up my mind long ago, that if TE wished to be h 
pier, Fmust have more religion.” 
4 SS ee i ¥iio 
Prosectep Exuisition.—A projet is on foot, at Wash- 
ington, to hold a grand’ exhibition of articlés‘of domestic 
manufacture, agricultural products and implememts, and 
stock, at Baltimore, pending the holding of the Conven- 
tions which are to meet here in May next... 2 
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For the Imerican Farmer. 
Cor. AtLee’s System or Renting Lanp, 


As recommended in the last Farmer, seems ‘to require 
elucidation. Is it not obvious that in order to understand 
how far, and in what cases, the system he deseribes isap- 
plicable in any given case, we must have a statement 
“within a squirrel’s jump” of the productive powers»of 
the land? How much depends on that? The capital 
put in by the fenant, is his labor and care of the property. 
This capital he is bound to use to the best advantage, or 
suffer the consequence. It cannot exceed a certainia- 
mount, and admits of something like computation. But 
the question is how much, against the tenant’s capital in 
lahour, does the landlord put in? and the answer to that 
depends entirely on the productive capacity of the land. 
When two or more persons form a partnership in ordinary 
business, they do not think of deciding on the proportion 
of dividends, but with exact reference to the proportion 
of capital furnished by each—sometimes the capital of 
one of the partners consists in his knowledge of, and ca- 
pacity for, the particolar trade or business to be prosecut- 
ed, and his personal labor and attention, while the money 
partner, as in Col. Atlee’s ease, gives only a general dook 
at resulis—sometiines the moneyed partner is known and 
is called the sleeping partner. Suppose it to average not 
more than seven bushels of wheat'to. one—which is more 
or as much as the wheat growing Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land does, or did some years since, and—say four or five 
barrels of corn; what would be left for the tenant after 
finding one-third of the seed, and giving two-thirds of the 
crop and all the labor of making n?—Yet 1 do not say 
that even then the tenant would not be fairly paid, con- 
sidering that he finds none of the teams or implements. 





But a tenant on such land as | have mentioned, finding 
; provisions—especiaily if he worked horses instead of 
mules or oxen, will have a 8lim share. Col. Atlee’s land 
| (is a mere guess, from the-eounty he lives in) will pro- 
bably average 15 bushels‘of! wheat and 8 barrels of corn 
to the acre. In that ease, as far as the capital he pets in 
consists in Jand, he throws in double as much against the 
tenant’s labor as the landlord does whose land will»yield 
only half as mach.’ The problem iis an interesting one, 
and leads to various suggestions, if one had: time to fol- 
low out and state them. Gentlemen should: be encour- 
aged, by public thanks, for making all such eommunica- 
tions—they at once give positive information, and elicit 
useful discussion. ‘They lead the farmer to (think, and 
thus the rust is rubbed from his mind—itsignéble lethar- 
gv is shaken off—he awakens toa sense of his own»dig- 
nity, and takes pride im the thought, that his. professiin, 
when properly understood, is one that demands Jintellec- 
tual as well as Lauw Torot, and dul: it las cia, poeuliar 
honors and pleasures, apart from, and independent of, the 
“almighty dollar!” 1. 5.8, 
Washington, 4 January, 1844. , 





’ 


For the American Farmer. 


Mr. Eprror.—Dear Sir: Por his own credityand for 
the sake of every one who is engaged in the cultivation 
of the earth, I trust that Dr, Notile will feel himself dis- 
posed to make public the mode by whieh he, has: been 
enabled to work a miracle owhis Delaware farm in-soshort 
atime. If he does this, 1 will promise your readers such 
a treat as they have never befoue enjoyed, in the perusal 
of an account of one of the most consistent, untiring, ju- 
dicious and successful systems of management that has 
ever been devised or carried into effeet, by the most skil- 





ful agriculturist of the present day. Bot he will please 
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to begin at the beginning ; stating the situation of his 
farm ; that it borders closely on the Welsh tract; having 
borne the character of not being worth even the small 
sum that he paid for it—l believe fifteen dollars and thir- 
ty-five cents per acre—his neighbors prophesying hard 
things, and seeing clearly that “such management would 
pot do in their parts,” &e, How many teams were em- 
ployed, and for how long a time did he continue to carry 
on mar!, and to what extent was it applied to the land in 
question, 
city manure.’ What was the estimated worth of the e- 
normous crop of clover turned down as a dressing for 
this wheat; and more especially, by what means so hea- 
vy a growth of vegetable matter, dung, &e. was so sub- 
merged, as not to leave a vestige remaining (0 tell, and 
immediately to become a mass of decompose: material, 
fit for the supply of the seed-plants from the time of their 
first starting into existence, to the period of their full ma- 
turity ; and bringing to perfection one of the finest crops 
of wheat ever grown in this or any other country. 

But will the Dr. excuse me, if | attribute a large por- 
tion of his success to the latter consideration, and state 
the fact, that the land was ploughed by that best of plough- 
men, James Bones, who, with a pair of horses and the 
centre-draught plough—borrowed of Mr. Philip Reybold, 
jr. for the purpose, no other plough being found capable 

















of burying so monstrous a growth of vegetable matter— 


turned to a great depth, and burying the vegetable mass 
most completely, fifieen acres in seven days! breaking 
and pulverizing the land with the precision of the spade, 
and showing the effect described by your correspondent, 


Mr. Shriver, “a furrow nearly filled with mould,” to per- 


fection. And as corroborative of this opinion, I would 


remark, that while engaged in superintending the plough- 
ing a field of 14 acres for wheat, at Jos. Cowperthwait’s, 
Esq. the last year, with the Centre-draught and Prouty’s 
sub-soil Plough, James Bones visited me, and related the 


above cirenmstance, repeatedly declaring that it would 
not have been possible to bury the clover with any other 
plough; he and his accompanying friends observing that 
they would credit all above ten bushels of wheat per acre 
on the field then being ploughed, to the Prouty plough ; 
two crops of clover having been removed from the fand— 
the first for hay, the second for seed—without a particle 
of manure ofany kind having been applied ; but the result 
at harvest was, thirty bushels per acre. 

But | am forestalling the Dr’s. narrative—will he ex- 
cuse it, and give me credit for having foreseen and foretold 


what would be the result of the highly judicious system of 
management adopted on a farm, of which J entertained a 
very high opinion, and knowing that * nothing is impos- 


sible to a willing mind.” 
Dear sir.yours, respectfully, 


Philadelphia, Jan. 4h, 1844. 


— 


James Pepper. 


New-York Farmers’ Crvs. 


This association held their Stated Meeting on Tuesday, 
the 2d inst. at the Repository of the American Institute, 
when it resolved that hereafier anonymous communica- 


tions would not be received by the Club. 


Mr. Livincston presented a number of specimens of 
potatoes partially decayed. The decay seems to have 
commenced on the surface and penetrated over a con- 
siderable part, in some, one third through on opposite 
He stated that probably one third of the whole 
crop in Dutchess County were more or less diseased in 
the same way. especially those that grew in low grounds. 
The same disease seems to have prevailed extensively in 
The decay followed after the 
One 
gentleman siated Wat nis whole paicu which grew im tow 
ground, rotted, except a few which he dug early and sent 
A Long Island farmer stated that it was the 
worst season for potatoes he had witnessed in twenty 
It was recommended to plant deep and to place 
the manure on the top of the potatoes, unless it is thororch- 


sides. 


other Counties and States. 
heavy rains that succeeded the drouth last season. 
to market. 
years. 


ly rotted ; in the latter case it might be placed in the hill 
and the potatoes planted upon it. Thorough rotting o 


manure, say for two or three years, was recommended to 
destroy the worms, the seeds of which in this way would 


be killed. 


before the addition of “eight loads per acre of 
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gathered the latter part of Septeisber last, and those pr2- 
served in saw-dust, were as fresh aud perfect to appearance 
and taste the 2d of January, as when plucked from the 
vines. His mode of preservation he stated as follows: 
They were put down in jars and closely packed with 
mahogany saw-dust late in September, and he believes that 
if the saw-dusthad been properly dried their preservation 
would have been more perfect. 

The bunch which was preserved in cotton he considers 
next to a failure. and would recommend saw-dust proper- 
ly dried. by which he thinks the fruit may be preserved 
during the whole winter. 

Mr. Atcen of Buffalo placed on the table specimens of 
fruit from a species of Pine that grows in South America, 
which he stated grew in great abundance, and were high- 
ly nutricious, and eaten by the inhabitants—that swine, 
poultry, &c. were excessively fond of this production. 
They resembled the contents of a small peach stone, when 
dried. A part of the specimens were handed over to some 
of our skilful horticulturists, to be planted. 

‘There was a partial report from the Milk Committee, 
evidencing much diligence on the part of that Committee 
in the examination of Milk for sale in the City of New 
York. In some instances they found the adulteration by 
water equal to 40 per cent. and in a great many instances 
from 12 to 15 percent. They made experimentson Fry’s 
Lactometer, and were satisfied of its utility in detecting 
the mixture of water with milk, and they stated that the 
large and respectable dealers expressed their perfect cou- 
fidence in its correctness and utility —One of the mem- 
bers stated at a former meeting that in Europe an instru- 
ment was connected with one formed on Mr. Fry’s plan 
for measuring the cream, which is specifically lighter than 
the other ingredients of the milk. Combined, the value 
of milk both for cheese and butter, could be ascertained 
with great precision, unless adulterated with other sub- 
stances, which, from the low price of milk here, in most 
cases, would cost more than the milk. 

The experiments thus far made on the Orange County 
Milk seem to showa greater difference between the specific 
gravity of pure milk and water than has heretofore been 
admitted. May not the lactometer, improved as in Europe, 
enable us to ascertain what sections of our country are 
best adapted for dairies—which for butter and which for 
cheese ? 

The Club meet at the same time anid place on the third 
Tuesday of the present month. Subject—Sub-Soil 
Ploughing.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Hererorps—tTHeEIR Dairy Properties, &c. 

Messrs. Gaylord and Tucker—According to promise, 
I send you the result of my dairy ; but it will not be any 
criterion to judge from, although the artual weight is taken 
from the book of Mrs. Sheldrick, who has kept a correct 
account of every pound made. 

I had no dairy to keep my milk, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, when six of my cows were milking, and not one 
pound was made from them during that month. Three 
of them calved in January. 

There were nine three year olds, two four, and one 
seven, milked during the month of March. 1 sold Cher- 
ry, a three year old heifer, on the 2d of April. From 
that time until the Ist of Oct., 1 milked eleven, at which 
time I sold my milk to the milkman. The following is 
a true statement; 

From March Ist to Oct. Ist, Butter 

35 Cream Cheeses, 3 Ibs. each, equal 

113 quarts of Cream, sold, equal to 


1,456} 
105 \|bs, butter. 
113 Ibs, butter. 





: 1,674} 

NM y opiiea is suai sue Dale COWS eae yudiy WW aaa mane 
nearly double the quantity ; for my first cow Lucy, 4 
years old, calved Nov. 28, and made 8 lbs. 2 oz. Jast week : 
the only cow J have now in milk. 

I quote from the Mark Lane Express, the following re- 
marks from a speech made by the celebrated breeder, W, 
,| Fisher Hobbs, Esq., at the annual meeting of the East Es- 
f| sex Agricultural Society, Oct. 11, 1843: 

“He could not, however, conclude without making a 
few observations as a successful candidate. It had fre- 
quently been his good fortune to appear before them in 


Middling sized potatoes were recommended for seed, | that character, but he never felt so much pleasure from 


and in case they are cut they should be planted immediate- 
By remaining exposed to the sun their juices escape 
and their fructifying properties in many instances will be 
destroyed. A number of beautiful specimens of the Jsabella 
Grape were presented by Mr. H. Steele of Jersey City, 


ly. 





the circumstances as on the present occasion; for it must 
be admitted on all hands, that except in a few instances, 
the competition was very good indeed, and in some cases 
very severe struggles. 


“He was the more happy, as a great victory had been 














gained er’ comp of cattle, for which he was 
vocate, e did not think, as judges were . 

diced in favor of Short Horns, raf Herefords aan roe 
been so successful as they had that day been, om 

“When he first became a farmer, he was determined 
have a good breed of cattle. He first tried Short Hl 4 
because he thought they were the best; and at a ida i 
Suffolk, he purchased seven, better than which eae ~ 
be obtained. He also purchased some Hereford ~ 
kept them together for twelve months, and the fesult va 
most decidedly in favor of the Herefords. He was he 
fore compelled, contrary to his own wishes, to give u « 
Short Horns and take to Herefords ; and he had te ™ 
time continued to do so, being satisfied that with his ead 
and climate, they paid the best. (Hear,hear.) Het, = 
ed the farmers whom he was addressing, would do bs fi 
had done, and judge for themselves what description fr 
stock was best suited to their farms; and when they ik 
salisfied that they had a breed which woul, prove m ~ 
profitable to them, he would advise them to keep an 
and if they come here to exhibit them and were detasion? 
ey i unsuccessful, he would advise them to go home, with 
a determination of meeting with more succe ‘ 
oceasion. (Cheers.”’) , Mb iatn 

Be it remembered that Mr. Hobbs gained the firs, 
premium as the owner of the best cow in milk, of on 
breed, witha Hereford. What will the pen depressers of 
milking Hereford say to this? Will they not have to ut 
on their “studying caps” to find some endorsers i 
* Voualt ?” 

Again, I refer you toa sale of Herefords in the Mark 
Lane Express Oct. 30, page 12, ihe property of Mr. Johy 
Hewer. * An in-calf cow, Lady, by Chance, was kaock. 
ed down for 100 guineas, ($5905) two years old Vicio. 
ria, at 87 guineas, ($435;) yearling heifer, 40 guincas 
($200 ;) an aged bull, Dangerous, (the sire of some of my 
heifers,) 100 guineas ; Lofty, a bull calf, 51 guineas, and 
several others at similar prices.” 

What does this say for the Herefords? Will it not 
“prove” that some writers know nothing about them? and 
will it not teach some of them to search for facts before they 
“abuse the Herefords?” 1 refer you again to a sale at 
Algarkirke, of an excellent herd of short horn cattle be- 
longing to Mr, Rogerson, saine paper for Oct. 23, p. 12: 
“ Nonsuch, two years and six months old, was kaocked 
down at £27 10s., ($136.68,) a very fine animal; others 
fetching from £20 to £25. Altogether, the sale has been 
highly satisfactory, and reflecting equal credit on the 
breeder and auctioneer. Young Spectator was on the 
ground and was much admired.” 

Such comparisons as these are the true standards for 
other breeders, and it is gratifying to find sach authority 
to substantiate the facts I have previously stated. | hae 
an own sister to Lady, several half-sisters to Lofty, and 
two half-sisters to Victoria; and they came from the bleak 
hills of Gloucestershire, from the herds of William, John, 
and Joseph Hewer. 

Ido not think an “extraordinary” milker is a profita- 
ble animal for the farmer. If I can keep my cow up to 
from 6 to 8 Ibs. each, for nine months, I will be perfectly 
satisfied ; nor do J think that three herds in twenty, will 
do more, unless selected entirely for that purpose. We 
all know that a great quantity of milk requires to be forced 
with extra feed, and when such a cow is dried for the 
grazier or feeder, | want him to keep 6n accurate account 
of food consumed, and the price sold to the butcher. 

One more statement, and I have done. J do not think 
there are many breeders in this country who are willing 
togive a remunerating price for a good animal. The 
butchers are far more spitiied than breeders, and my ob- 
jeue iu fuiuic shail Le tu serve them, Mf breeders want 
this stock, let them go to England and fetch them; they 
will then know their true value. At present, I intend to 
make steers ofall. Nor do I intend to show another ani- 
mal for a premium in this country, so long as a combined 
prejudice exists. 

I conclude by saying that the Hon, Erastus Corninc 
has rendered me every assistance with his purse, and de- 
serves as much credit for this noble spirit as the best of 
the noblemen in England. They know agricultuce is the 
only support of the country. Directing members of this 
country, know equally well the benefit they render it by 
such praiseworthy transactions, and such are the (rue sup- 
porters of a prosperous and enterprising country. ht is 
such men only, that can place America in the exalted sta- 
tion she ought to occupy. Wo. H. Sornam. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, Nov. 30, 1843. Cull. 
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Proposep Exaisition or THE Propucts oF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND Manuractures IN BaLtTimMore IN May Next. 


Meeting of the Friends of Agriculture and Manufac. 
tures. 

A necting of the friends of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures was held pusuant to public notice on Wednesday 
evening, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Etpswortn, 
of the District of Columbia, and the following officers 
were appointed, viz : 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, President. 


“ Joseph Vance, of Ohio, Vice President 
“ William Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, do 
“ Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, do 
“« Wm. D. Merrick, of Maryland, do 
“ Thos. Clayton, of Delaware, do 
“ Jacob W. Miller of New Jersey, do 


* James J. McKay, of North Carolina, do 
John F. Callan, of District of Columbia, 
Robert E. Hornor. of New Jersey, 

Mr. Joun S. Skinner, of Washington, offered a pream- 
ble and resolutions proposing that an exhibition of the 
products of agriculture and manufactures be held in the 
City of Baltimore in May next; which were discussed 
sone time and referred to a commitiee of one from each 
State and Territory and District of Columbia, to report at 
an adjoured meeting to be held on Wednesday evening 
next. Afier which the meeting adjourned.—WNat. Intel. 


Secretaries. 





Cuvurnine Burrer.—Every good housewife knows 
that at times, for some peculiar causes, (most generally 
extra sourness or bitterness of the cream,) much difficulty 
is experienced in making the cream into butter. A lady 
writer in the Indiana Farmer, recommends the following 
course in such cases. We have, says the Western Farm- 
er. for years used soda or salaeratus for the same purpose, 
an! found them usually success(ul. 

*] wish to inform my sister butter-makers, of the 
means | used, which so successfully removed the diffi- 
culty. | churned perhaps three hours, to no purpose, 
and then tried to think of something that | had read in the 
Indiana Farmer, or some other periodical. | could not 
remember precisely, but | recollected the reason stated, 
was the cream being too sour, J then thought of soda, 
(pearlash | presume would do as well,) and dissolved a 
large spoonful in a pint of warm water, and as I poured 
itin churning at the same time, it changed in a moment 
and gradually formed into a beautiful solid lump of sweet 
butter.” 

Onions—Should be kept during the winter where the 
temperature is sufficiently depressed to prevent vegeta- 
tion. If placed in the cellar, the precaution used to pre- 
vent the other vegetables from freezing, will tend to their 
deterioration, as they are found to vegetate freely in situa- 
tions where most other garden productions freeze. A 
cool corner in the cellar should be chosen for them, and 
on no account should they be covered with dirt, sand, or 
other substance likely to produce vegetable action before 
the proper time.—Maine Cul. 








Feenine Hens.—There is no profit in keeping farrow 
hens; and hens will not lay in winter unless they are well 
fed. Unless particular care is taken in the common mode 
of feeding, the flock will sometimes fall short of food and 
at others be injured by a surfeit. It is well therefore to 
place a trough in the hen-house, made in such form that 
the fowls can put their heads in, but not their dirty feet. 
Then keep a constant supply of grain before them ; buck- 
wheat, oats, or corn; and they will never eat to excess, 
flor aicd any ts starve, 

But this alone is not sufficient. Hens require a variety 
of food or they will not continue healthy and will not 
produce eggs. Jn summer it is interesting to notice what 
varieties of food they cull from the earth. The grasses 
and various kinds of herbs are daily chopped to make up 
their fare, in addition to the minerals, the gravel, &c., 
without which it is certain they lay no eggs. 

Boiled potatoes are good for part of their food; cabbage 
Jeaves and almost any green thing of that kind, in winter 
will be relished ; and if you have any animal food to spare 
let them have a liutle.—All these for a variety, but you 
will find your account in keeping some kind of grain 
constantly by them, that they may never go hungry. 

In regard to the policy of letting the roosters run with 
them in winter, there may be some question. We find that 
many think the hens will lay more constantly without 











roosters than with them, {t may be tried without much 
trouble. A warm place must be provided or you can ex- 
pect no eggs in winter.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Propucts or Cows.—Great yield of Butter—Mr 
George A. Mason, of Jordan, Onondaga county, received 
the first premium of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, at the exhibition at Rochester in September last, 
for the best cow for dairy: purposes. From the 7th June 
to the 6th July—30 days—there was made from the milk 
of this cow, 674 Ibs. of butter. During the first 14 days 
of that time, 35 Ibs. butter were made, averaging 24 Ibs. 
per day ; and it is believed as great a ratio would have 
been given for the whole 30 days, had not the weather 
turned very unfavorable. ‘The cow’s keeping during this 
time, was 4 yts. wheat bran and 2 qts. ground oil-cake 
daily, in addition to pasture feed. She was called a 
“native,” but the gentleman who sold her to Mr. Mason 
informs us that she was got by a bull owned and import- 
ed by Captain Talcott, Skaneateles. 

E. T. Forbes took the first premium at Westboro, 
Mass. for a cow of common breed, which fed on pasture 
feed only, gave an average of 16} quarts per day in June 
last, and on trying her milk repeatedly, it was found to 
yield 2 Ibs. of butter per day. 

Thos. Cowles of Farmington, Conn. took a premium 
last fall, for a cow 6 years old, from which 123 Ibs. butter 
was madein 7 days, Wm. L. Cowles took a premium at 
the same show for a two years old heiler, from which was 
made in 7 davs, 9 Ibs. and 10 oz. of butter. Both these 
trials were made in the month of October, and the keep- 
ing of the cows “ordinary grass feed” only —Ald. Cult. 





Cows notpine up THEIk Mitx —A farmer observes 
that he was troubled with a cow holding up her milk, and 
he could devise no means to remedy the evil; when his 
son only 9 years old, took the management of the cow, in 
this respect, and suececded well. This son was afier- 
wards at his uncle’s, who had the same treuble, and fear- 
ed that he should lose his cow, as she had not given down 
any milk tor several days, the boy said that he could milk 
her. He went to work performing the operation precise- 
ly as though the cow gave down her milk, though for 
some time she gave none; he still persevered, and after 
some time the milk flowed freely, and he obtained neaily 
two pailsful. 

This shows that mildness and steady perseverance is 
necessary in this business. Some persons become fretful 
ifthey cannot succeed in milking at once, and then abuse 
the cow for her obstinacy, instead of persevering, and suc- 
ceeding as they might in many cases. It is doubtless 
most natural and easy for a cow to give down her milk, 
and when she holds it up she puts herself under a_res- 
traint, and this requires a constant exertion, of which she 
will become tired after a while, if the milker perseveres. 
These are our views, and we advise those who ate so un- 
fortunate as to have a case of this kind, to try the effect 
of perseverance if necessary.— Bosion Cullivalor. 





Remepy ron Cancers.—We give the following re- 
cipe for the cure of a cancer without pretending to know 
any thing about its efficacy. As the Cancer is a disease 
that nine times out of ten baffles medical skill, we thought, 
as the present prescription is simp/e, and can do no possi- 
ble harm, though it might fail of effecting a cure, it to be 
our duty to give it a place in our paper. 

Important Remedy for Cancers.—Colonel Ussey of the 
parish of De Soto, informs the editor of the Caddo Gazette, 
that he has fully tested a remedy for this troublesome dis- 
ease, recommended to him by a Spanish woman, @ native 
of the country. The remedy is this :—Take an egg and 
break it, then pour out the white, retaining the yolk in the 
shell, put in saltand mix with the yolk as long as it will 
receive it; stir them together until the salve is formed, pnt 
a portion of this on a sticking plaster, and apply it to the 
cancer about twice a day. He has made the experiment 
in two instances in his own family with complete suc- 
cess. 











WHITE TURKEY. 

A fine Gobler, of the much admired white kind, for sale at this 
office— price $3. 

Also, a DEVON BULL, 2 years old last spring, bred by one of 
the best breeders in Maryland, who, having used him the last sea- 
sen, and having another that will be fit to take his ploce the next, 
and having no further use for him, will sell him at the low rate of 
40 dollars, rather than keep him over oe to 

no 8. SAN DS, Farmer Office. 










BALTIMORE MARKET, Jan. 5. 

Beef, Balt. mess, 8ja} |Butter, Glades, No.1,13a Tobacco.—A 
Do. do. No.1, 6#a7, | Do. do. 2, Tall jvery in- 
Do. prime, 5a5} Do. do. 3, 5a7 /quiry has been 
Pork, mess 10a114 | Do. Western 2, 7e for the 
Do. No. 1 94a93 Do. do. 3, 5a6 /fine of 
Do. prime a9} Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 6,a7/Maryland To- 

cargo, ja Do. do. hone|bacco during 


Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. 7a } 
Do. middlings, ** 4a Do. = do. 2, 

















Do. shoulders, “ 5a Do. do. bis:1, 6 "nm @on- 
Do. asst’d, West. 3a4 Cheese, casks, 6ta7}/tinues small & 
Do. hams, 3a7 Do. boxes, a7 |the  transac- 
Do. middlings, 3304 Do. extra, 10aQ|tions —_conse- 
Do. shoulders, 2a38 jquently limit- 
COTTON— ed.— is 
Virginia, Sia 93) Tennessee, Ib. 7 a full'supply of 
Upland, 8ial0 | Alabama, 8!a10 jinferior - 
Louisiana, 94210 | Florida, 7a8_—s{eriptions, but 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi they are not in 
LUMBER— 


- request. Qur 
Georgia Flooring 12a15'Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10}last quotations 
S. Carolina do =‘ Yall |Joists& Se’ling,Y.P. 7al0/embrace the 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P 2a9 


Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00) which nowpre- 

Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75|vail, and were- 

Common do 8a10\|Laths, split, 50a 1. at them, viz 
MOLASSES— infe. and com 


Havana, Ist qu. g] 174a20'New Orleans 24a 





Porto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart to good, : 
English Island, lSuger House, 2836 |good 4 
TOBACCO— & fine $8ag12. 
Common 2a 34, Yellow, 8 al0 |Ohio comes ia 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 |slowly, & such 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |as has arrived 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, ofthe new crop 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a__ jis generally of 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al] |inferior quali- 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ) Cuba, 15 a38 |ty, for which 
pp ocgpeny PARIS— R there is but lit- 
‘argo, pr ton cash 3.12a |Ground per bbl. 1.12a {tle inquiry,.We 
SUGARS— eaten sabethes 
Hav. wh.100!bs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 1001!bs 7.00a8.00|com. to mid. 
Do. brown a7.50)\ Brazil, white, a |$3a$4.50; good 
Porto Rico, 6 a7 |Do. brown, $5ag6; fine red 
New Orleans, _6.a6.75|Lump, Ib. c. wrappery 
FLOUR—We quote $6.50§ 105 fine 
aeons How. st., from stores, bl. $4.37a yellow $7.50a 
. City Mills, 4.37 $10, and extra 
Do Susquehanna, 4.37a wrappery $1la 
Rye, first 3.12a $13. The in- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 spectionsof the 
Do. per hhd. a week are 10] 
GRAIN— bhds. Md. and 
Wheat, white, p bu. 1.00 Peas, black eye, 50a [107 hhds. Ohio 
“best Pa. red 95a Clover seed, store pias —Total, 208 
“ord. topri. Md 80a95 ‘Timothy do 42.25) hhds, 
Corn, white, 37a38 'Flaxseed,rough st. 1.25 | Cattle.-There 
* yellow Md. 40a42 Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |were 570 head 
Rye, Md. 53a56 |Ship Stuff, bus. 15a lof Beef Cattle 
Oats, Md. 24226 |Brown Stuff, 12a ___ offered for sale 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, 9a Jat the Scales 
FEATHERS—perlb. 28a33 this morning, 
CAN DLES— 430 of which 
Mould, common, 9aJ0 |Sperm, 32a33 |were sold at 
Do. choice brands,105 | Wax, 60a65 |prices ranging 
Dipped, 8a 9 | rom $1.37; te 
COFFEE— $2.50 per 10@ 
Havana, 7 a8} Java, lb. 10 a2 jibs.on the hoof, 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 7ja 8 | Rio, 63a8; |which is equal 
St. Domingo, 57a 6}! Triage, 33a 4i/to $2.750$4.75 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 1.803 1.90}net'as in quali- 
wooL— ty. 80 d 
WASHED. UNWASHED. were drivea 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino north, and 6@ 
Full Merino, Common, to } blood, remain in mar- 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, ket unsold. 
1-2 do do Hogs.—Li 
1-4 and common, Hogs one veey 
Tub washed, scarce, and an 
SOAP— advance has 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3ja4j/ken place in 
brown & ylle’w 44a5}} rice, some 
small lots having been sold to-day at $4.50 per 100 lbs. There 


are only about 200 head in market. 
INSPECTIONS OF TOBACCO IN 1843. 
Amount of Tobacco remaining in the State warehouses in the 


city of Baltimore, Ist January, 1343: hhds. 9,660 
Amount inspected during the year 1843: 48,232 

’ 57,942 
Amount shipped and condemned in 1843, 46,419 
Leaving on hand 31 Dec. 1843, 11,523 


The kinds inspected during the year were as follows: 


Maryland, 29,847 
Ohio, 13,194 
Kentucky, 2,803 
Missouri, 2,179 
Virginia, 136 
Pennsylvania, 32 
North Carolina, 1 
Stems, 89 
Utd b 9) ote hhds. 48,282 

















ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light et. iumore, 
Offer for sale at reduced fig ” 


rices, 
HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c, 
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om AMERICAN FARMER [No. 34 


CORN SHELLERS, STRAW CUTTERS, PLOWS, a. 


PEACH AND PEAR TREES. ROBT. SINCLAIR JR, & CO. No. 60 Light street, offer f 
; _ the nents Mudie Ke. all of their own manufac: vad 

: ‘ : and warranted to be made inferior to none in this countr ; 
te “Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the - em HAND CORN SHELLERS, 3 sorts, at 15a17 ee” Viz: 
hy ties ausiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty dollars to the | kinds, sarpassed by none in the U. States, and of the ear doh b Horse power ae 2 do S305 
“2 Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as reg ards | the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at 15 cts. per tree for Cylindrical Straw Cutters, improved construction, 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- | 100 trees, 124 cents per tree, for a larger number, or 20 cts. for a Vegetable Caters, $20 each. 
mittee, such an arrangement shall appear to be expedient.” less number than 100 ; if packed an extra charge. HORSE, POWERS, 75 to $100 each, 

The Executive Committee st a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. tle can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per) Threshing Machines, 40 to $60 each. 
23d, 1843, having fully concurred in the above resolution, do cor- | tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required CORN AND CO» CRUSHERS, warranted to Wind tte 
























BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the annual meeting of the Society held at Govanstewn, on 
the 20th day of October, 1943, the following resolution Was & 


at 28 to $75, 





ially invite the fi f th ties of the state to form auzili- |of many kinds. at \ bushels per hour, $65. 
anton sod beoual eanevtners tee premiums offered by this Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire} Common Straw Cutters, 5a¢12 each.—Also 
society. JOHN B. H. FULTON, Ree. Sec. | reliance may be p'aced on the genuineness of these trees, and of | ¢% SELF-SIIARPENING AND COMMON PLOWS—a Jar 
ne jan 10 their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8. SANDS. and general assortment, 2a$15 each—among which are the Hill 








+ ; ; Side or Level land and Subsoil Plows, which received the hi.) 
FARM FOR SALE. PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. © Highest 


The undersigned successors to the Lite firm of Bentley, Randill & ersarinr 04 he late Fe 

a te ne undersign ces entley, ND } N 

~ se is ag OY poy area pecepten = pa Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a fall assort- pet ict AND MACHINE CASTINGS, by wholesale ang 
ged in other business, is not able to devote his whole time to farm | ent of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have Gent @ Farming TOOLS 
ing, to sell the FARM on which he now resides, eee ye undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- — witl alec sopete eters Ser Endless Chain Horse tas 
miles from Baltimore, near one of the best turnpike roads in the |.) amend tiem for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, | 11, plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. The pl we: phn 
county, and having the advantage of a large stream of water pass- | iiin¢ Jabor and room, ‘o surpass any other Steam Generator now slichty aff theod powbre justil) esta eapldg'then th plan and sim- 
ing through it, with a fine mill seat with a race ready dug and dam |i, use, They are equally well adapted to the Agricatturist for |For te _ aahid detain hy g ey arca decided 

° built. This farm contains 180 acres, more or less, having full pro- iinprovement on powers of this description, 


; Sia cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for : ape 
portion of wood, and about 70 acres well set in timothy. There heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for Nov 15, 1843. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co 


| isa large apple orchard in good condition, a young and thrif'y | hosting their mille. boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork JAMES MURRAY'S — 
i peach orchard of select trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly. + ete ad for heating atin tee cantbiaat i is for rendering lard, PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 
: The buildings are substantial and convenient, being a large brick | 1, Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circul ition of hot water| These already celebrated machines bave obtained the premigm 
Dwelling, rough cast, with portico back and frout; a large stone | /., 4 jacket.) to Public Honses and Institutions for cooking, wash - by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair lield 
Switzer barn, with extensive stabliug below ; milk house, smoke | ing and soap making, and for many other parposes. for all of which | at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Uct. 13th, L9th and 20th, 1843. and 
house, a wagon shed 120 feet front, corn house and granary, car- | they are mow in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost | the iereased demand enables the patentee to give further induce. 
riage house, with blacksmith shop. The farm is well enclosed and | jjcredible ; we’ guarantee under all cireumstances a saving of two | ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
; divided with good fences, a large portion of which are of stone. thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- | chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 
a, The present proprieter has spared no expense within the last 3 or | cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- | «7450, small WILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
4 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system of cul- | ste the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for | $!5- 
tivation ; 6000 bushels of lime have heen judiciously distributed, | i,¢ best Steam Apparatus at the Agriculiural Fair held at Govaus-| | have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as wiil bear in. 
within the last two years, the beneficial effects of which may be |i own in October 1343. spection by either farmers or mechanics, 


seen by the growing crops. It is estimated that from 100 to 125 ‘, ’ : Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry. 
tons of hay wil! be cut the coming season, and a much larger Manufactory, Mc Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. ; Bry Carry -log 





~aym © we A S 





; Screws, smal] Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 
quantity the succeeding summer. The wheat and rye now grow- near Pleasant st., Baltimore, M1. Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill work built to order andall 
| ing hasevery appearance of making as fine a crop as any in the| Dee. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. | initis planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
county. 


oe 
on 


well. 


. The subscriber invites those inclined to secure a productive farm,| AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. GF-Orders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D.C; S. 
situated in one of the richest districts of Baltimore county, remark-| ‘The subseriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar-| Sands, Farmer otlice; or the subscriber, 


able f r its healthiness, within an hour and a half’s drive of the best | ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery | no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
market in the state, to visit this property and judge for thern-elves. - - ota eat tatetedh inate. eirescterienin 
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t this t or implements with proimptness. His machinery is so well known) ~~ tae Oe oe Ceres c 
To save unneces-ary app ication, the terms are $16,000, one-half | | hat it is unnecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an- REAPING MACHINES, 
cash, the balance on a long credit. Apply to : ‘ nex names and prices : ; HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— v 
SAMUEL SANDS, Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and CORN SH ELLERKS & HUSKEKS v 
Jan 10 at the office of the A:merican Farmer. 4 ft. saw. 9300 \ And 
EK ‘ . . . ry 5 1 te 5S 
DISSOLUTION OF CO PARTNERSHIP. a ur THE CORN AND COB CRUSHER, g 
The subscribers, Machinists, and Manufacturers of Horse Powers, | Bands, 10 I 
Threshing Machines, Straw Cutters, &c , trading in the name of | Horse Power of greatstrength, 200 | 
Peinson & Grecc, have dissolved by mutual consent, by Jacob | Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 t 
Peirson withdrawing from the concern. The business in its various | Thrashing Machine, wt, 300 Ib. 75 
branches will hereafter be carried on by Manton Grego, who is} Corn Planter. wt. 100 Ib. 25 ; 
duly »uthorised to settle all accounts of the late firm -and hereby | Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 ' 
Bolicits the patronage of the customers of the late firm and all oth- | Grist ‘Jill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 t 
ers who inay cal! on him in the line of his business, pledging his Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
best exertions to give satisfaction to all. Belts for the same, 15 
4 JACOB PEIRSON, Post Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 5 
; ; MAHLON GREGG. Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
' Wilmington, Dec. 9, 1843.—jan 10 ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting i 
_ off Saw, 3500 spe 
Wi.mineron, Dec. 26, 1843. Large Sawing and Planing Machi ith eutti ; . 
Mr. MAHLON GREGG, with whom I have been formerly eon- ge § ae sae ponte ie cutting off saw, or saee So highly recommended by C. M. Bement, esq. of Albany. 
nected in manafacturing Agricultural Machines, having purchased | If made of iron, : 3000 Ordese ine the above ata tipes to Us Rennie: Sea ene oe 
my interest in the concern, | take great pleasure in recommending | Large Boring and Morticing machine for largeestablishments 150 ya wee ov vp ig: Ba roche nnd yan veer elie a 
him asa gentleman we'l worthy of patronage. His untiring per- | Tenoning Machine 200/45 ae edie - Mictiasipes Valley aby Gacdlicntnd: te peed 
severance in the prosecution of his plans, and his ingenuity and | Vertical Saw 125 DENSON &.CO. Lasiovilir, Konipely. Fanenene 69 noqvaniet ’ 
skill, well qualify him for perfecting every thing connected with | Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 ee er cee eee Fee nn RY QUEP, Aes 
the business in which he is engaged. All of which articles are made in the most superior style ofwork| A SITUATION IS WANTED AS MANAGER 
Jan. 10 JACOB PEIRSON. | manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo-| Of a Farm, by a single nan, who can produce the best récom- 
POUDRETTE — they - F pene renga be expected that the! mendations for his character and skill in all the operations of /arm- 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ton lek S within th Pabedan nan ya ene above enumerated arti-| ing—he would be willing to go to any quarter of the country. 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- | rund ater A me wt rand mle sae arena it to say, | line addressed to X. Q. care of the editor of rhe American Farmer, 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, | tisfactory The Portable ‘a Mill mo ph mn a Baltimore, will be attended to. de 6 3v 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same | can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day aed: if ce: GREEN GAGE PLUM 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to cessary, could greatly e3 od h i Hs S kel i in hi rf fib i 
D. K. MINOh Aceat, y, could greatly exceed that quantity. The subscriber has in his assor!ment of superior Fruits, ol 
Tho price will bp jecreqeed. ect shbiag: , x . Wiis elt BEORGE FAGA, fine trce ee description, origiuated by himself from the bes 
dina est Daltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. | pronounced vy a competent judge superior! to any thing he 
GROUND PLASTER. seen in England, He can furnish them at $1 per tree, of good 
The subscriber is now engaged ia the grinding of Plaster of Paris. MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED rn prey ; ora “ nt na aa - ens 3 femeresss., 
A for agricultural pulpuses, aug woulda fespectiuily 1 ‘ old 46 be ° ci b ie io ge uf ‘dh “ape : a on = on A pes a. Senedd nett +00 OL “* 
yt and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the boot quate ot ’ reguir, yer at tilee éoad (Killa tis Scho 'aiiet hip fin his renter res RABE PEROT; G2t Pa ey BLE 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on The above cut represents this h of f wi ‘ye > aoe 
- board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union | cert do eta ont on rg adler lly dmv LIME 
| Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’ mon eee a 8 rea oe for Maryland, Delaware i i Trey i 
Whit ccrnar Weed erect. "DB. CHAPPELL. o ow'y's |and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot s! 
Jen. 3. WM L HOPKi Ns , urg’ upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this | te City Block, Baltimore, ALUMSTONE LAME of the parest 
Le NS, Agent. | before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness; i].| description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay of, | 
t ity it has rb d iid $8 Sa tibutari h pri can i ay ‘ 
; PRIZE BULLS AND CALVES. "Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans Cultivators, H , "Lip ts also piobared te hors ont on ‘ ethee Lime at 25 cents 
ee The subscriber offers fer sale two full blood Devon Bulls which | common hand Corn Sheller constant! ont “e dfor a — er bushel, in hhds. or at $1 bh. ” ey COOPER 
a obtaiued the two first prizes offered for Devon Bulls at the Balti- | }owest prices. 7 Onmand, ond for caloattia ly aug 30 Deans City Block Raltimore- 
a more County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct. last, viz. Agricultural Implementsofan batintmodel rd! ity aot Batten 
- Richard, 2 years old Jast spring, $59 | yhe shorest notice ag sete; be i wale The sub Peedi terme will 
ty . : , . i i n 
wg Masmion, | year old last June, 50 Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the d\U te ¢ a. pr pe 5 poboage 4 ee ae STER 
x ane”, werden. «h tbseatdiesdantiothecenaddese poun ughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLA ’ 
f hd 3 sg 9 Reese Bull Calves, got by the celebrated bull Wa- purchase to sell again | al eodhaied See TEACH unten CXS Et SHEL KETONE ea 
i verly. They are large and perfectly beautiful; They are 4, 6 Mr.H ' ; i ; °S, all of the best quality for agricultura’ por 
fy Denoathesintaiet tite tidy. ries $40 dich. Address » Gand at Ussey manufactures a ee De Onan e peer “~ ~ prices to suit the times. J hi 8 il 
A JOHN P. E. STANLEY corner of Front &P! ee ee ; esselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, ' 
Hy ‘| de 27 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. | 20 Pratt street. we Sahimers ocaeteeer mT ~~“ neath ated a . 


g ; 
WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 








